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Now it is dear at last: Oswald** repressed 
lust for his mother. Marguerite Oswald, wb- 
consciously motivated him to murder Presi- 
dent Kennedy; Ruby, tormented by a similar 
secret incestuous impulse to kill his father, 
in the symbolic role of President, killed 
the assassin who had acted out his own 
subconscious desire to kill in order to expiate 
his inner guilt-feelings. It all harks back 
to Oedipus. 

Dr. Renntus Hartogs might have been well- 
advised to remain silent after his inglorious 
performance as a Warren Commission wit- 
ness. Instead, he and his co-author, Lucy 
Freeman, have elected to give us a Freudian 
interpretation of the crime of the century 
which completely disregards the political 
setting in which the crime took place as 
well as the feeble and defective nature of 
the evidence against the accused assassin. 

The fashion is for a writer to disclaim 
responsibility for what his publisher places 
on the dust jacket. It must be asked if Dr. 
Hartogs can really escape all responsibility 
for the claim on (he dust-jacket of his book 
that he. “ten years earlier, had recognized 
the explosive furies in the IS-year-old Os- 
wald," or for the pure fiction that Hartogs 
had concluded that, "this child is explosively 
dangerous and we can expect him to commit 
an act of violence during his lifetime if 
he docs not get help in understanding his 
fury" — a finding which appears nowhere in 
Hartogs* contemporaneous report on the 
young truant, Lee Harvey Oswald, who 
passed through Youth House on the assembly 
belt 


Hartogs actually concluded in his May 
1955 report on the boy Ossvald that "no 
finding of neurological impairment or psy- 
chotic mental changes could be made.*’ and 
that Oswald was emotionally disturbed, 
"under the impact of really existing emo 
tional isolation and deprivation." » 

In his Warren Commission deposition, 
Dr. Hartogs testified without having reviewed 
his 1953 report, relying solely on his memory 
of the boy he had seen briefly more than 
ten years before. He stated drat as chief 
psychiatrist at Youth House in 1953, he 
had spent about half an hour to an hour 
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weekly with each child. (Children who were 
found on preliminary screening to lie seri- 
ously disturbed were transferred immediately 
to a mental hospital and were not. like 
Oswald was. permitted to remain at Youth 
House.) Hartogs. still without access to 
his 1953 report on Oswald, testified that, 

“When 1 examined him, I found him to 
have definite traits of dangerousness. In 
other words, this child had a potential 
for explosive, aggressive, assaultive acting 
out which was rather unusual to find in 
a child who was sent to Youth House on 
suth a mild charge as truancy from 
school.” 2 

When Warren Commission counsel Wes- 
ley J. Licbelcr asked Hartogs what recom- 
mendation he had made to the court in 
respect of Oswald. Hartogs replied, 

II 1 can recall correctly, I recommended 
that tliis youngster should be committed 
to an institution. 

Liebeler . What type of institution, do 
you recall? 

Hartogs. No; that I don't recall. No. 
I.tcbeler. But you arc quite clear in your 
recollection that you recommended that 
he be institutionalized immediately because 
of the personality pattern disturbance; is 
that correct? 

Hartogs. Yes; that is right. That I remem 
her; yes. 2 

Liebeler proceeded to elicit from Hartogs 
the added information that he had told 
the FBI after the assassination that in 1953 
he had found Oswald potentially dangerous 
and had recommended that he l>e institu- 
tionalized; and that Haritrgs had made simi- 
lar statements on television in the aftermath 
of Dallas. 

Liebeler then confronted Hartogs with his 
actual report of May 1953. lire report 
showed that Hartogs had not recommended 
Oswald’s institutionalization, but probation. 

Hartogs admitted that the report "contra- 
dicted his recol lection,” but he refused to 
toncedr that his recollection of Oswald might 
be based on contacts with a completely dif- 
ferent boy among the hurrdreds who had 
passed through Youth House a good many 
years in the past. 

Liebeler. It would not appear from this 
report that you found any indication in 
the draracter of Lee Oswald at that time 
that would indicate this possible violent 
outburst, is there? 

Hartogs. I didn't mention it hr tire report, 
and I wouldn’t recall it now. 

I tcbelrr. If you would have fourrd it. 
you would have mentioned it in the 
report? 

Hartogs. I would have mentioned it; yes 
... 1 did not say that he had assaultive or 
homicidal potential. 

Liebeler. And in fact, as we read through 
the report, there is no mention of the 
words “incipient schizophrenic” or “poten- 
tially dangerous" in the report. 

Hartogs. No . . . here it is trot. 2 
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Having been forced to acknowledge tirat 
his recollection of Oswald was faulty and 
that his public pronouncements after tire 
assassination were completely unsupported 
by the record. Hartogs has reverted non- 
chalantly to his discredited claims. He writes 
in the preface of The Two Assassins that, 
”1 would describe Lee Harvey Oswald at 
the tinre 1 saw him as being potentially 
explosive." The transcript of his Warren 
Commission testimony gives him the lie. 

The book, insofar as it deals with Oswald, 
bases itself on a spurious premise of his 
potential violence which cannot Ire justified 
in terms of Hartogs* written report or his 
admittedly insecure memory, or in terms of 
Oswald's life history up to the time of the 
assassination. 

Hartogs attiibutrs Oswald’s emotional dis- 
turbance largely to his fathcrlessness at birth 
and to the excessive influence of his mother’s 
strong and somewhat unwholesome person- 
ality. He does not succeed in demonstrating 
such negative or traumatic features in Os- 
wald’s childhood — compared with his siblings 
or with the many children in the same gener- 
ation from fatherless or broken homes — 
as would account plausibly for Oswald’s 
alleged violence or supposed homicidal acts 
as an adult. Once one assumes that Oswald 
is guilty ns charged by the Warren Com- 
mission, nothing is easier than finding all 
sorts of morbid influences and impuLscs in 
his earlier life to demonstrate the inevit- 
ability of his alleged crimes. Hartogs. in 
his search for such material, seems to have 
made a careful examination of the testimony 
and documents published by the Warren 
Commission. But he proceeded from a fixed 
preconception (as the Commission itself 
did) , extracting from the record uncritically 
and selectively material that would advance 
his thesis. Thus, we find Hartogs attaching 
inordinate significance to the allegation that 
Oswald, at the age of 16. said that he would 
like to kill President Eisenhower. That in- 
telligence derived from William E. Wulf, 
who had been acquainted with Oswald as 
a youngster. Many of Oswald's schoolmates 
and boyhood acquaintances "remembered" 
him as evil and twisted, once he was stig- 
matized as the assassin, hut even if Wulf’s 
report is accurate, what does it prove? One 
could grow rich by collecting a dime for 
every person who voiced the same thought 
sometime during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. But the ex-Presidcnt is still among us. 

Sanctuary 

Watching citadels raised around us, 

I, glasstryptcd, only contrive 
To hear wild hearses for sixty five. 

Blasting from life’s petarded l>ox. 

See the birds hanging 'round us! 

My Celestial Stereo maddens these: 

They smash down from ornamental trees 
To sacramental barbecue spits. 

Neon orchards blaze around us. 

As I praise, in air-conditioned arbors. 

Days burgeoning with good neighbors. 
White and thrce-car'd Christian replicas. 

— R. D. Lskin 


Hartogs. keeping step with the Warren 
Commission, regards Oswald's supposed at- 
tack on General Walker as established fact 
when it is open to serious doubt. But he 
proceeds where even the Commission feared 
to tread and accepts as authentic Marina 
Oswald's story that she foiled Oswald’s plan 
to shoot Richard Nixon at a time when 
lie was not even r n Dallas. The Commission 
could not bring itself to swallow that, nor 
Marina Oswald's claim that she foiled the 
attempt by locking Oswald into a bathroom 
which locked from the inside, nor other 
contrived or incoherent elements in her 
Nixon story. Hartogs, holier than the Pope, 
seems to take the story for gospel and uses 
it as added evidence that Oswald was a 
homicidal maniac. 

Neither Hartogs nor the Commission 
found in the debacle of Marina Oswald’s 
“Nixon story” the sell evident reason for 
questioning her reliability as a witness. In 
the light of her untenable allegations about 
an attack on Nixon and her self-contradiction 
on many other matters, the real issue is 
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not what Marina Oswald revealed about 
Oswald’s psyche but what she betrayed about 
her own. 

Hartogs points out that one of Oswald's 
first acts when he was in the Soviet Union 
was an attempt at suicide. He quotes from 
the report of a psychiatric examination of 
Oswald at a Moscow hospital where he 
was taken after cutting his wrist: 

"He tried to commit suicide in order not 
to leave for America. He claims he regrets 
his action. After recovery he intends to 
return to his homeland. It was not pos- 
sible to get more information from the 
patient." 

Hartogs does not quote what is really the 
salient finding of that psychiatric evaluation, 
perhaps because it comes into direct con 
flict with his own thesis. I hat finding, as 
published by the Warren Commission in its 
Exhibit 985, was that, 

“According to the conclusion of the expert, 
the patient is not dangerous to other 
people." (Italics added.) 

Nor doe* Hartogs mention the interesting 
fact that Marina Oswald, on whose testimony 
he relies frequently, also tried to commit 
suicide, about six months before the assassina- 
tion. She did not wish to discuss that with 
the Warren Commission, which obligingly 
changed the subject. Oswald’s suicide at- 
tempt seems to have been nothing more 
than a stratagem to extend his stay in the 
Soviet Union. If his wrist-cutting is to 
be regarded as evidence of psychosis or 
rapacity to take human life, the same sauce 
mast be served with other would-be suicides. 

Oswald was evaluated as being no danger 
to other people, after his attempted suicide. 
Perhaps Hartogs places no credence in the 
findings of his Soviet counterparts, for pro- 
fessional or political reasons; but that is 
no excuse for omitting findings of such high 
relevance. Furthermore, Oswald submitted 
to psychological screening when he enlisted 
in the Marine Corps, and to medical treat- 
ment (including hospitali/aton) during his 
three years of service, with absolutely nega- 
tive findings. There is no indication what- 
ever in his Marine Corps medical record* 


of maladjustment, psychological difficulty, 
or any deviation from the norm. 

The very absence of such findings through- 
out Oswald's medical history as an adult 
is the strongest argument against Hartogs* 
thesis that he was a homicidal maniac. In- 
deed, he strains heroically for evidence to 
support that self serving and parochial prop- 
osition. For example, he points out that 
Oswald shot tliree times at President Ken- 
nedy and three times at Tippit; that the 
number “three'* in psychoanalytic thinking 
symbolizes the masculine genitals; and, there- 
fore, that homosexuality may be one uncon- 
scious motive for the murders. 

Very neat. Dr. Hartogs — but Tippet was 
shot four times, not three. Perhaps that 
makes Oswald a transvestite? 

"Psychoanalytic thinking" falls frequently 
into such fatuous pronouncements, since the 
practitioners have so little interest in or 
respect for mere facts. 

The Two Assassins is composed of chap- 
ters on Oswald alternating with chapters 
on Ruby. By means of that artifice, the 
authors purport to reveal substantial parallels 
in the histories of the two men, and in 
their ultimate deterioration. In his evalua- 
tion of Ruby Hartogs achieves somewhat 
greater objectivity than his presentation of 
the Oswald diagnosis, perhaps because he 
had no direct involvement with Ruby and 
no need for self-justification. Also, he had 
the benefit of access to the findings of 
various psychiatrists who had examined Ruby 
in connection with his trial, and a rich 
body of evidence of Ruby’s overt violence 
and brutality over a long period of time 
before his act of murder. 

Hartogs makes a convincing case for the 
thesis that an uncontrollable explosion of 
rage forced Ruby, without conscious volition, 
to shoot Oswald down on sight. But his 
case is not completely convincing, because 
Hartogs disregards the time-lag between 
Ruby's first opportunity to kill Oswald, on 
Friday night, and the so-called explosion 
of lury on Sunday morning. 

The Warren Commission has been criti- 
cized for failure to obtain competent psychi- 
atric evaluation of the accused assassin and 
his motives, which remain a complete mys- 
tery. Dr. Hartogs has tried to fill the gap 
but he docs not succeed in increasing the 
grounds for confidence in the Warren Re- 
port. His conclusions collide with those of 
his Soviet confreres, which he has quoted 
only partially, and with the negative Marine 
Corps medical records, which he has not 
even mentioned. 

But Hartogs* main transgression against 
ethical norms is his renewed attempt to 
reinstate and legitimize findings which di- 
verge sharply from his actual findings on 
Oswald as a boy. That fundamental de- 
formity compromises any claim of The Two 
Assassins to objectivity or authoritativeness. 

Hartogs treats Oswald’s guilt in the assas- 
sination and the Tippit murder as proven 
beyond doubt. He might have been prudent 
enough to observe the legal niceties and 
refer to Oswald as the alleged assassin. 
The whole case against Oswald may be over- 
turned suddenly — that surely is theoretically 
possible and, in the view of some students 
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of the case, inevitable in practical terms, 
in the light of hitherto-unseen official docu- 
ments which have become accessible at the 
National Archives (see, for example, Vin- 
cent J. Salaudna in The Minority of One 
for April 1966). Should such a develop- 
ment take place, a dogmatic work like The 
Two Assassins will not enhance the reputa- 
tion of psychoanalysis, which, as a social 
tool, has already suffered some disenchant- 
ment. 

The book does perform a service, perhaps 
inadvertently, by calling attention to the 
existence of John Rene Heindel, who had 
served in the Marines with Oswald and 
who stated in an affidavit to ihe Warren 
Commission that he was often called 
"Hidcll,” as a nickname and not an unin- 
tentional mispronunciation. Hartogs sug- 
gests that "this was the name that Oswald 
later assumed as his alias." That news 
may startle readers of the Warren Report, 
which not only fails to mention the existence 
of Heindel/Hidell but asserts repeatedly that 
Hidcll was not a real person, merely an 
invention of Oswald’s for his own purposes. 

Hartogs, without commenting on the sur- 
prising omission of Heindel and his affidavit 
from the Warren Report, proceeds to tell 
us that "it is interesting that the name 
Alek J. Hidell contains the same letters 
as Jekyll-Hyde, taking into account Oswald’s 
poor spelling with an t substituted Tot the y." 
(What happens to the <z?) 

Perhaps he will forgive us if we find it 
interesting that the name "Renatas flartogs" 
contains the same letters as "trash outrages," 
and "strange authors,” . . . and, to be quite 
clinical, the same letters as the two words 
describing a pan of Thor’s anatomy and 
its size. 
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